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the strength of my muscles." In the beginning he could lift
only six bricks weighing twelve pounds, then ten and finally
a good dozen.
Before the convicts the river flowed, powerful and calm.
Above the steppe that extended as far as one could see, the
air was fresh. From the other side of the river came the
sound of Kirghiz songs. In the distance one could see a skin
tent from which smoke rose gently, and a Kirghiz woman
tending her sheep. Everything suggested freedom, flight and
the simple easy life. There were flowers in the cracks of the
rocky bank, and the men's hearts were heavy at the thought
of everything they had lost.
Feodor A4ikhailovich also liked to clear the snow from the
yards of the municipal buildings. The shovel plunged into
the soft mass and vanished as far as the wooden handle. A
slow pressure and a lump of white powder left the ground
on the wet, old sheet of iron. Then again, the shovel entered
the gleaming mass. It was impossible to think about anything,
he could forget the chain that bound his chafed ankles. For
an instant he could imagine himself free. But soon a com-
mand resounded, and the convict was compelled to join the
ranks and return to the barracks. Sometimes a passer-by,
seized by compassion, handed a couple of kopeks to one of
the prisoners as they marched to their quarters.
Except for Major Kryvtsov, the local authorities favored
Dostoevsky. Because of his precarious health, and doubtless
also as a result of the intervention of his friends in St. Peters-
burg and Tobolsk, he was one day summoned to work at the
Administration office where he experienced three months of
relaxation and animal comfort. But Colonel Martens decided
that a political prisoner could not properly be employed at